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The question, then, for statesmen in all countries is whether the economic and social system can transform itself so as to comply with the new human standards of value by which it is being judged. If it cannot, it will go to pieces, not perhaps this year, but next year or the year after, or at least within the next decade. Many people see that this is true of a large part of Europe, and yet believe that this country is somehow mysteriously immune from the coming epidemic of social and industrial revolution. There could be no greater mistake. What is true of Europe is true of us; and it is certain that we must either undertake the complete overhauling of our industrial system or else plunge slowly after our neighbors into a chaos out of which a better order may arise, but which will certainly first cause untold suffering in every class.
"It may be we shall rise the last as Frenchmen rose the first,
Our wrath come after  Russia's wrath,  and our wrath be the  worst.'*
If we are to escape such an ending to our knight-errantry on behalf of world democracy, we shall do well to set our house in order. But where and how are we to make a beginning? The system of private profit has us, like our neighbour nations, in its toils. Our Ministers of State are still declaring that they desire to see high profits, because high profits are essential to the rapid and successful development of industry. Our employers have still no suggestion for a remedy for social ills beyond a reiteration of the demand for increased production. Yet surely it is obvious to anyone who looks with half an eye at the industrial situation that the problem of production is only part of a general psychological problem, and that there can be no solution of it, and no creation of industrial efficiency, unless the idea of production is related to the idea of service. If we want efficiency, we must persuade the workers that it is worth while, and their bounden duty, to do their best; but this we cannot do while we still ask them to work under a system which, from any moral standpoint, is utterly indefensible. The only appeal which can restore the world to good order is a moral appeal; and such an appeal, under present conditions, we simply have not the right to make. It is true that our position is in this respect certainly no worse than that of other nations; but it is a scant consolation if we must all parish together for our sins.
There is no need to take a sensational view iu order to emphasise the gravity of the strikes which are now epidemic in